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in the first instance with Germany for the recovery
of the provinces torn away from them by the Treaty
of Frankfort; and, in view of that conflict, on which
they could not venture without allies, their obvious
interest was to cultivate a good understanding with
every other nation. With regard to Germany,
only panic-mongers could then dream of her as a
possible foe, except in the peaceful competitions of
industry ; indeed, as an effective counterpoise to
Russia, her commanding European position seemed
more fitted to reassure than to alarm us.

Plausible as such reasonings were, they fell to
pieces before the broad feet that Austria and France
had indulged in similar dreams of security, and
that each had gone down at the first blow because
she neglected to keep her military organisation on
a level with the requirements of modern warfare.
Neither event had been anticipated by political or
military experts, nor could cither be made a sure
ground of prediction for the immediate future.
One thing only impressed itself as the paramount
condition of national integrity, and this was that
the whole fighting* power of the country should be
held at the disposition of its responsible rulers for
employment, if need be, at a week's notice in its
defence.

Such was the ideal of Army reorganisation ; and
to this as near an approach as circumstances per-
mitted was made by the ablest administrator in the
Liberal Cabinet, the War Minister, Edward Card-
well, a statesman trained in the unrivalled school
of Sir Robert Peel. Sprung like Gladstone from
the commercial classes, and, like him, adorned
with the highest University honours, Cardwell,